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Plans for Research on Spontaneous Cases’ 


GARDNER MURPHY 


It is always good to be here with you and to see the faces of those 
who have worked with us, those who have shared the task which we 
face. 


What do we mean by spontaneous cases? We make the distinction 
that one finds so generally in studies of human nature, between the 
things that occur without our planning and those that occur within 
the framework of our plans. The eye specialist may need to study 
how you see under special conditions; but the painter, the man who 
is interested in seeing as a social instrument, may take people in their 
life contexts, as defined by their place in society. In psychical research 
we distinguish between the raw phenomena which occur without our 
plan, which occur in the everyday context of the ordinary lives of 


1 This paper was delivered by Dr. Murphy at a meeting of the Society on 
February 7, 1955. 
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ordinary men and women and, on the other hand, those instances 
(like the study of mediumship and the study of extrasensory per- 
ception) in which we plan the investigation, in which we set, as it 
were, a trap for the phenomenon, just as the scientist sets a trap for 


the particular phenomenon of physics or chemistry which he is con- 
cerned to study. 


Spontaneous cases come to us at the rate of a few cases, or a few 


dozen cases, per year. The first question is how to make the most of 
those that come. 


Ordinarily when I come to share ideas with you in a casual fashion, 
I give cases from memory or from a few words of summary and I 
deal rather cavalierly with some rather large issues. I felt this year, 
in view of the importance of the task upon which we are embarking, 
that it might be appropriate to put down some sample cases which 
Mrs. Dale, always ready to help professionally in every possible way, 
has prepared for us. She has worked through some condensed but 
intelligible samples of what is meant by the study of spontaneous 
cases, and then I have attempted to write out some considerations 
which I believe we must follow if we are to make sense out of such 
spontaneous cases. 


I will preface this by giving an anecdotal record which will show 
you both the strength and the weakness of unsupported anecdotes. 


My very intimate friend, H, came to the apartment one evening in 
deep gloom. He couldn’t shake it off. We didn’t prod him. So he went 
on to explain that while on a business trip extending to Minnesota he 
had driven back frantically to get to South Bend, Indiana, where he 
was going to put up at a hotel prior to one more day on the road. As 
he neared South Bend the hammer blows of a message kept saying 
to him, “Go to Fort Wayne!” “Go to Fort Wayne!” He had no inten- 
tion of going to Fort Wayne; it was nonsensical. Well, you know how 
those things are. The impression overwhelmed him. He finally gave in. 
He gave up his better judgment and drove out of his course to Fort 
Wayne. As he neared the town he became aware that tragedy had 
hit the family. There was no escape from it. How could she have 
known? How could she have thought of Fort Wayne? What was the 
point of all this? He had never stayed in Fort Wayne; he knew no 
hotel there. He drove into town, went up to one of the hotels. “Is 
there a message for me?” “Yes, there it is.” A wire told him that his 
little daughter was dying. When he asked his wife later on she could 
only say: “I just thought somehow I could catch you at Fort Wayne 
rather than at South Bend.” 


The strength of the case lies in the immediate human quality of this 
experience. The weakness lies in the fact that in the tragedy of the 
moment nothing was written down. And all the distortions that may 
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accumulate around an emotionally laden experience are possible here; 
and all the distortions which I as a friend could have introduced, not 
having recorded it when I heard it. 


Now here is a case less intense in some ways, but more valuable 
in some ways, as you will see in terms of our task here: 


A mother was awakened about midnight by an intense pain 
in her right arm and hand. She remembered that she had been 
dreaming about her son, who was several hundred miles away 
at college. In the dream she saw the boy walking toward her, 
and she noted that for some reason he looked “different.” She 
told her daughter about the dream and the unexplained pain. 
The next day her son came home unexpectedly from college. 
The first thing she noticed was his bandaged right hand. His 
hand had been badly cut the night before in an accident which 
had occurred at about midnight. The facts were corroborated 
by the daughter.? 

Mrs. Dale comments on this case as follows: 

This experience is reminiscent of the case of Mrs. Severn, 
who felt a blow on her mouth at the time her husband received 
a mouth injury from the tiller of his boat. But in the Severn 
case, there is merely the transfer of sensation unattended by any 
idea or image. In the present case, we have, in addition to the 
sensation of pain, the attendant dream concerning the ostensible 
agent, the son. 

Now this commentary brings out not only the importance of 
corroboration, which was obtained, but suggests the many different 
kinds of corroboration and authentication which can be secured, and 
offers a psychological analysis of the experience, so as to make it 
possible for us to see that there are many kinds of spontaneous 
experiences. Some of them are impulsive; we suddenly feel that we 
must go somewhere. Others involve a symbol; a flower may stand 
for a particular tragic event. Some come in terms of an upsurge of 
feeling not otherwise defined. We may be able to bring these various 
forms of spontaneous experiences into relation to the basic per- 
sonality makeup of the person experiencing the incident, and perhaps 
even the psychological connection or interrelation between the sending 
and receiving persons, the agent and the percipient, the component 
parts of the total pattern. For we believe more and more, as we go 
into these cases, that we have to investigate deeply and sensitively 
both ends: the transmitting and the receiving aspects of the process. 
Sometimes the impressions give us an enriched view by showing the 


2 JourNAL A.S.P.R., V © XLVI, 1952, pp. 34-35. 


3 Phantasms of the Living, by E. Gurney, F.W.H. Myers, and F. Podmore, 
Tribner and Co., London, 1886, Vol. 1, pp. 188-189. 
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way in which these experiences blend with peculiar sensitivities of 
each person. 


A mother preparing to go out to her bridge club dinner sud- 
denly had the impression that her six-year-old son was being 
blown out to sea in his little boat. She knew that he and his two 
sisters were playing on a beach six miles away. She heard the 
child calling ‘““Mommie, Mommie!’ She knew she couldn’t reach 
the beach in time to help, so she prayed, just stay sitting! She 
felt that if the child stood up in his boat, he would be lost. She 
never even thought of her two little girls that were with the boy 
at the beach. She told a member of her bridge club about her 
vivid impression. Later she learned that the boy had drifted out 
to sea in his boat. Two men heard the child’s cries of “Mommie, 
Mommie,” swam out, and saved him. One of the rescuers said: 
“The only reason he didn’t go overboard before I could get to 
him was because he didn’t stand up—he just sat tight.” Impres- 
sion and crisis occurred at approximately the same time. Cor- 
roborated by another member of the bridge club.* 

Mrs. Dale comments : 

The mother seemed to be telepathically aware of her child’s 
danger. There was nothing she could do to help by ordinary 
physical means. But did the child respond telepathically to her 
“prayer” that he remain sitting? A sort of “two-way” telepathic 
interchange. 

Mrs. Dale adds: 

Offhand, I can’t think of any other published case that quite 
fits this category. 

We are reminded of the fascination of the botanist, the forester, 
the mineralogist who finds a specimen not quite the same as any he 
has found before, but who sees how this fits into a broader group. 
We see that psychologically and para-psychologically there may be 
more here than just gathering “new cases”; there may be the gather- 
ing of new species; there may be the discovery of a flower or a mush- 
room a little different from any ever found which opens new vistas 
for possible interpretation and research. 

Since I talked to you last on the general topic of spontaneous cases 
several encouraging things have happened. A number of individuals 
have been gathering cases for us. Mrs. Allison, Mrs. Dale and I 
have been working to develop a plan for a larger survey of such 
cases. Hornell Hart has moved forward with both theoretical and 
experimental studies in the projection of the image of oneself to 
distant persons. And through the generosity and broad perspective 
of the Parapsychology Foundation, greatly increased funds have been 
made available both to the S.P.R. in London and to the A.S.P.R. 


4 JourNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. XLVI, 1952, pp. 32-34. 
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here for further surveys. Through this same assistance, it is our 
hope that in July there will be a successful meeting of minds at 
Newnham College, Cambridge University, England, in which those 
psychical researchers from the British group and those from the 
American group who have long been deeply involved in the docu- 
mentation of such phenomena may develop new concepts and methods 
in the study of fresh cases. Our plans are not as yet crystallized, 
nor can they be crystallized until the meeting and the further steps 
to be taken by the organizations. 

Speaking only for myself, I will give some reasons why I believe 
it is especially timely for such studies to be made. It seems to me 
that our situation is like that of a geologist who had perhaps studied 
a cave in New Zealand, a mountain top in Utah, a river bed in 
Arkansas, a few crags and ledges in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, and had listened to a few reports about oceanic currents, 
trade winds, and erosion, and would then try to piece together a 
science of geology. It seems to me that our material is just as frag- 
mentary as this, giving a little bit about a Mr. Jones who saw a 
vision of his dying wife; a little bit about a Miss Smith who heard 
a voice a few hours before her father’s distant death in a plane 
crash ; a few reminiscences ten or thirty years old about an apparition 
seen by two people, and so on. Sometimes the cases are well authenti- 
cated; sometimes, even though very old, they are useful. But there 
are far too few to build a systematic picture. The first job, I believe, 
is what we might call a descriptive geology or geography of these 
cases: a large enough sampling of human experience to give a broad 
overview of the character of human potentialities in this field. 

Of course, the first step is always to authenticate the cases—to 
make sure that they actually happened as described. 

The second step, as E. K. Schwartz vividly brought out, is to study 
the people who are capable of having such experiences, what kinds 
of gifts, sensitivities, special predispositions make it possible for 
them. 

Third. as I believe E. P. Gibson has well shown, the problem 
is to find out also about the people from whom the impressions come,® 
and I would add, to compare them, as personalities, with those who 
receive impressions from them. In the case of two living persons, 
it is not by any means always impossible to make personality studies 
by the best modern clinical or experimental methods, the methods 
that are used in the study of normal personality everywhere that 

5“The Study of Spontaneous Psi Experiences,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 
XLIII, 1949, pp. 125-136. 


6 “An Examination of Motivation as Found in Selected Cases from Phantasms 
of the Living,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVIII, 1944, pp. 88-105. 
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clinical psychology has developed. We might well find, as S. G. 
Soal’s experimental work would suggest, that it is not simply the 
personality of the percipient, not simply the personality of the agent, 
but something about the relation of the two that is fundamental.”? We 
have hardly even an embryonic science of interpersonal relations, 
and whatever is known about interpersonal relations must be com- 
bined with fresh information about the kinds of people giving and the 
kinds of people receiving contact of the sort described. 


Fourth, we have the problem of sifting the wisdom which has 
accumulated in the last seventy-five years regarding the dynamics 
of spontaneous cases. As you know, there are three major theories 
which have commanded the attention of serious scholars. Edmund 
Gurney’s theory was, as it were, centered in the proposition that a 
percipient acts as a telepathic receiver and may convey the received 
impressions to those around him, so that a collective experience—let 
us say, a collective apparition—is really the experience of one person 
in the first instance but shared by contagion with those nearby.® 
There is then Frederic Myers’ theory, to the effect that the agent 
actually invades, in a sense, the space in which the percipient is 


situated so that those who are placed within that space share the 
experience.? 


There is, third, the Tyrrell theory that subconscious phases of the 
personalities of agent and percipient interact in making a creation 
which reflects freshly both personalities.!° 


I might add a fourth conception differing somewhat from those of 
Gurney, Myers, and Tyrrell, recently formulated by H. H. Price of 
Oxford, and also deserving serious study.!! Actually this conception, 
however, seems to me not really to be basically new, being derived 
from the tradition of Plato, Leibnitz, Kant, and all those psychologies 
which differentiate between the stream of consciousness on the one 
hand, and the deep central fundamental core of personality which is 
deeply unconscious and comparable to the ocean’s floor in contrast 
to the tossing and rolling waves at the ocean’s surface. 


This thesis can best be developed by contrasting it with Whately 
Carington’s defense of another ancient doctrine which has always 


7 Modern Experiments in Telepathy, by S. G. Soal and F. Bateman, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1954, pp. 166-167. 

8 Phantasms of the Living, Vol. II, pp. 170-171. 

9 Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, by F.W.H. Myers 
Longmans, Green and Co., in cooperation with Garrett Publications, New York, 
1954, Vol. II, p. 75. 

10 Apparitions: being the seventh Frederic W. H. Myers Memoria! Lecture, 
Societv for Psvchical Research, London, 1942; revised edition, Pantheon Books, 
New York, 1953, pp. 92-115. 


11 “Survival and the Idea of ‘Another World.’” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 50, 1953, 
pp. 1-25. 
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stood in stark opposition to it. Carington maintains that we must 
deal with direct consciousness, the stuff of awareness, the world of 
experience to which we can directly give our attention. From this 
point of view, associations between things in consciousness are the 
stuff of psychology, and associations in consciousness of agent and 
percipient are the basis for telepathy, whether experimental or spon- 
taneous. It is when you and I are thinking of the same thing, says 
Carington, that both our minds are set into a sort of psychological 
attunement so that the additional associations which arise in my 
mind then become additional associations for you. If I select a word 
at random from a dictionary in a locked room and upon my desk 
place a picture of the object drawn—let us say, of an armadillo—then 
you at a distance, supplied only with the picture of my desk and 
room, are more likely to think of armadillo. It is because our ideas 
about the room and the experimer* have been thrown into alignment 
that my thinking of armadillo leads you likewise to think of armadillo. 
This is a part of course of the “one big mind” theory.!2 Whatever is 
in my mind can, through attunement, be part of yours. 

Professor Price’s hypothesis, on the contrary, looks for the realities 
at another level than that of awareness. There is a world of aware- 
ness which is important, but there is another world of individuality 
deep beneath the level of conscious experience. Interaction may 
involve true inner penetration of selves, not merely sharing experi- 
ences. Such selves (noumena) can be set into communication beyond 
time and space. F. C. Constable, a brilliant analyst of spontaneous 
cases a generation ago, spoke of “telergy, or the communion of 
souls.”!3 The phrase is picturesque but perhaps not too picturesque 
for the purpose of jolting us out of the habit of assuming that all our 
contacts with each other are at the conscious level. 

Now I believe that all of these theories, especially that of Tyrrell, 
have much to offer us. Instead of hastening to contrive still other 
theories, I would suggest that perhaps the best policy would be to 
sift and test these theories with old cases and with new ones, and to 
see where each one is useful. 

But I am sure of the need to understand unconscious dynamics 
more fully; the need to know more completely what it is about the 
agent, what it is about the percipient, what it is about the relations 
between the two, that made possible the emergence of the specific 
types of experience that are reported. This is my comment on the 
current suggestion so frequently heard in recent years that we should 
proceed with intensive personality studies of those who experience 


12 Thought Transference, Creative Age Press, New York, 1946, Part IT. 
13 Telergy (The Communion of Souls), Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and 
Co., London, 1918. 
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spontaneous phenomena. This is certainly good so far as it goes, but 


I cannot agree that it is likely by itself to give us the desired 
information. 


You may recall that in Soal’s experiment, the highly-gifted subject 
received only under special conditions when certain agents were work- 
ing in conjunction with that subject.!* It is important to understand 
both ends of the bridge. The person moreover might be very sensitive 
but never, so to speak, come within reach of a situation which might 
make contact with, or might draw upon, his particular kind of 
sensitivity. 

Suppose for example that his personality is such that he is capable 
of receiving impressions of the accidental deaths of loved ones but 
no loved one actually undergoes an accidental death. The problem 
is like the old historian’s question—who was the greatest military 
commander or politician that ever lived? Look more closely—you 
will find an absurdity in this sort of question. Perhaps the greatest 
master of counterpoint that ever lived was a prehistoric Eskimo. 
Just imagine that by some particular magic a person with this consti- 
tutional capacity was transplanted into European culture in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, or nineteenth century and that he might with 
his extraordinary constitutional gift have outdone Bach. Or perhaps 
this is like saying that the greatest mathematician of all time was a 
pre-Inca farmer of Peru who never made contact with the European 
tradition of mathematics. We know that the Incas developed an 
advanced mathematics for the period. We only have to assume that 
the greatest personality attributes in this particular mind failed 
somehow to achieve cultural fulfillment. It is not these raw untested 
potentialities which constitute the stuff of psychical research. It is 
the potentialities which are realized. And this requires that we con- 
sider the full-bodied form of the experience as it occurs in a biological 
and cultural setting. We must know the context in which the experi- 
ence has appeared. As a matter of fact, if the environment of the 
individual is defectively studied it is improbable that even the bio- 
logical structure will be well understood. 


It is quite possible that certain individuals are also highly gifted 
as agents, that is, capable of impressing themselves upon others when 
passing through a catastrophic experience. Suppose, however, that 
the given person never does pass through a catastrophic experience. 
Suppose that the personality tests show us or give us reason to 
believe that he would have certain attributes but the environment 
never supplies the critical situation for these attributes to function. 


14 Modern Experiments in Telepathy, by S. G. Soal and F. Bateman, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1954, pp. 236-46. 
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We shall get nowhere, I believe, by personality studies of persons 
on the assumption that once gifted always gifted, or that a person 
gifted in a specific way must inevitably be capable of showing this 
regardless of the circumstances in which he is placed. Sometimes we 
do in fact achieve that rare and special gift—a wel]-authenticated 
case in which there is information both of our agent and of our 
percipient and about the relation between the two. There are a few 
cases where there is no link between the two individuals beyond a 
common interest in the phenomena, like the case of Miss Jane Samuels 
and Mr. Hubert Wales reported in the Proceedings of the S.P.R. in 
England, in which it was possible apparently to trace out some of the 
relations between Miss Samuels’ impressions and her own personality 
and likewise to show their relations to some of the things characteris- 
tic of Mr. Wales’ personality.!5 It may be that there are different 
classes of sensitivity, different open windows, so to speak, towards 
varieties of paranormal experience. With all such information, we 
need to know just how the gift is realized in the specific moment of 
its occurrence. This means the joint investigation of the two persons, 
it means the personality study of agent and of percipient. 

Now perhaps we have begun to answer why it is that we need 
more cases. [ can say quite safely that there are not ten cases in 
the entire literature of psychical research in which there is a decent 
personality study of both agent and percipient. We are constantly 
asked: since telepathy has been proven so many years why do we 
gather new cases? But even the most elementary information about 
telepathy is lacking. We do not understand the nature of a sensitive 
person; or why the ability functions at the particular time; why it is 
that so many blanks are drawn. In spite of the huge suggestive and 
frequently inspiring literature, we still have a huge task of investiga- 
tion to carry out. 

Now when we begin to get such data we find ourselves at the brink 
of a second huge problem, the problem of the way in which the 
impact of the impression makes its way into consciousness. For 
whatever we may think about Whately Carington, H. H. Price, and 
so on, there is no escaping the patent fact that such impressions are 
often received at an unconscious level and force themselves somehow 
slowly into consciousness. For example, many such impressions are 
received in sleep—they work their way slowly into the content of 
the dream. Or they may make themselves felt as the person wakes 
up. There is likewise much evidence that such experiences may 
depend upon an impact received during the waking hours, but an 
impression which struggles through into consciousness during a re- 





15 “Report on a Series of Cases of Apparent Thought-Transference without 
Conscious Agency,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXI, 1921, pp. 124-217. 
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laxed or semi-sleeping condition, perhaps requiring minutes or in some 
cases hours to make its complete expression evident. This emergence 
from a deep unconscious level into the conscious level—starting, for 
example, with a very vague apprehension followed by the gradual 
realization of a more and more explicit picture representing the 
nature of the tragedy occurring at a distance—offers the cue to many 
of our fundamental problems in the study of spontaneous as weil as 
experimental cases. 


This of course was known in the very earliest days of psychical 
research. Mrs. Sidgwick, Frederic Myers, and others, even in the 
eighties of the last century, pointed out that we do not understand 
fully the way in which the material emerges from an unconscious 
to a conscious level. And even with all the work, not only in para- 
psychology but in psychology and psychoanalysis, we still need a 
universe of information as to the way in which the unconscious 
operations move forward and how they reflect themselves at the 
conscious level. Psychoanalysis and other psychiatric methods deal- 
ing with unconscious material have taught us a great deal through 
the interpretation of symbols and have taught us even more regarding 
the nature of resistance; that is to say, regarding the process by 
which the unconsciously received material is prevented from making 
its way into consciousness. Here everything that we can learn from 
better biography, anthropology, history, psychiatry, and many other 
human sciences, should help us ultimately to understand the struggle 
between these rising impressions from the unconscious and the forces 
which strive to hold them down. Often we can adapt what is already 
being learned from other fields, but here the psychical researcher 
will not be able to borrow all the material he needs from others. He 
will have to do some experimenting of his own; he will have to do 
some thinking, some speculating, some fresh testing for himself as 
to the ways in which the material of spontaneous impressions may 
force its way into conscious explicit awareness. 


At this point, I believe, we can often make use of experimental 
work in telepathy to throw light upon spontaneous cases. Here I 
would agree with the view of J. B. Rhine to the effect that one of 
the major values of spontaneous cases lies in setting the stage for 
the experimental analysis of the phenomena.'® Yet I cannot fully 
agree with Dr. Rhine on this point, since I believe that it has been 
conclusively shown by Margaret Pegram Reeves and others that the 
deeper aspects of personality are usually involved in spontaneous 
cases, and the more superficial aspects in experimental cases, and 


16 New World of the Mind, William Sloane Associates, New York, 1953. 
See Chapter 1. 
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that the working ideas which are useful in one area may not by any 
means always prove to be useful in the other.!” 


Nevertheless, I will agree that there are many interesting cases 
which show an intermediate or transitional form, for instance hypnotic 
experimental work, sometimes in so-called hypnotic ESP tests or in 
some of the semi-sleeping states called “ESP projection” by Hornell 
Hart,'® and, in general, in all the experimental studies in which 
unconscious strata of personality are directly tapped. All such studies 
throw light upon the basic dynamics of paranormal communication. 


The recent investigations by Dr. Ullman and Mrs. Dale involving 
intercommunication in dreams seem to me to strengthen the link 


connecting our experimental knowledge with our knowledge of spon- 
taneous interchanges.!® 


It should also be added that in one of her recent studies Mrs. 
Rhine shows that some of the principles discovered in spontaneous 
cases are similar to those found in experimental cases while other 
principles appear to show a marked divergence.” 


Thus, in most experimental work the subject does not know when ' 
he is right. The confidence that he expresses in the correctness of a 
guess bears no relation to the actual level of success. Thus a run may 


be very good, another run very poor; yet both may represent the 
same level of confidence on the part of the subject that he is “doing 
all right.” In marked contrast to this, Mrs. Rhine’s analysis of spon- 
taneous cases seems to show that frequently there is an experience of 
confidence, or even of certainty as to the correctness of the impression 
which is clearly connected with the likelihood of its being true.?! 
There is, then, at the level of spontaneous experience a deep stirring 
of the individual with reference to distant events which conveys the 
sense of certainty and conviction, and this is based upon the genuine- 
ness of the contact itself. It is quite possible that we shall find in 
the same way, that in the current work of Humphrey and Nicol, the 
cases in which confidence is expressed in the correctness of an ESP 
call may be instances in which a deeper level of personality is 
involved.?2 


17“A Topological Approach to Parapsychology,” JournaL A.S.P.R., Vol. 
XXXVIII, 1944, pp. 72-82. 

18“ESP Projection: Spontaneous Cases and the Experimental Method,” 
Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1954, pp. 121-146. 

19 JouRNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. XLIX, 1955, pp. 78-79. 

20°The Relation of Experience to Associated Event in Spontaneous ESP,” 
Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 17, 1953, pp. 187-209. 

21 “Conviction and Associated Conditions in Spontaneous Cases,” Journal of 
Parapsychology, Vol. 15, 1951, pp. 164-191. 

22 a Feeling of Success in ESP,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLIX, 1955, 
pp. 3-37. 
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Many fascinating possibilities arise for cross-checking between 
spontaneous and experimental phenomena. Usually it is a long way 
to go in science between the spontaneous and the experimental. To 
go back to my illustration from geology, there is, even today, rela- 
tively little experimental work in geology. But the geologist has his 
laboratories, in which stones and minerals are analyzed from a 
physical or a chemical point of view, or in which the erosive power 
of wind and water is subjected to physical test. The laboratory is a 
very important aid also in psychical research. But the laboratory is 
brought to bear, I believe, only at specific points. Most of the phe- 
nomena of geology, like the eruption of geysers or the erosion of 
river beds, are, in a strict sense, spontaneous—non-controlled phe- 
nomena. Nevertheless, the whole system of spontaneous and of 
experimental events integrates well. The experimental material is 
simply an aspect of nature in which human control has been carried 
relatively far. 

I believe, actually, that of the two methods in psychical research, 
the experimental and the spontaneous, the experimental has made 
greater advances in the last few decades than the study of spontaneous 
cases. I think this is paradoxical. It seems to me that in an unde- 
veloped science, like parapsychology, the spontaneous must inevitably 
play a very large part, perhaps the greater part in our total endeavor. 
This is never to disparage the enormous importance of the experi- 
mental control whenever it can be achieved. It is to say, rather, that 
we have grossly neglected the enormous riches which are to be learned 
by: the study of spontaneous telepathy and related phenomena. 

From all this follows our determination to step up the pace and 
scope of the investigations. I have in mind especially the determina- 
tion of the S.P.R. in London and our own A.S.P.R. to extend the 
broad net in which fresh cases are to be caught and the analytic 
attention given to making sense out of them. It is possible to operate 
on a large scale only because the Parapsychology Foundation has seen 
fit to permit, through a recent generous gift, the use of assistance and 
other facilities to conduct such studies on a much larger scale than 
heretofore. 

What we need above all else are eager participants who begin to 
catch the importance of a broad survey of these powers of human 
personality, who are aware that a profoundly revolutionary conception 
of human nature will come when unconscious interpersonal dynamics 
are more fully understood, and who realize that parapsychology is 
one of the major neglected areas, the study of which might give us 
a fuller understanding of the nature of man. We need people to 
collect, we need people to analyze, we need people to point out ways 
of building bridges between spontaneous and experimental cases. 
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Aside from those able actually to take part in the research, we need 
an intelligent audience which will move with us in the understanding 
of the importance of the challenge and will support us through the 
difficult steps on the way. 

Let me draw this parallel. Suppose we wanted to make a syste- 
matic study of any ordinary normal form of communication, let us 
say, in everyday conversation. Now what should we do to understand 
the process of communication? We should have to take into account 
the personality of the person speaking, what it is that leads him to 
speak, and what it is that he wants to say. This is directed or beamed 
at his interlocutor in terms of what he thinks can be understood or 
the results that he wants to get. Much of this, of course, is uncon- 
scious, as one tries to make contact, or tries to befriend or to hurt 
another person. 

One imay be quite unaware of the stream of motives at work within 
him. There is, however, a valid central function of communication 
which requires that we understand both the way in which ideas are 
formulated and expressed in language and the way in which the 
speech-apparatus works. In the same way we have to understand 
what it means to listen in the course of the conversation. We see the 
child learning gradually to pay attention and to listen. We find that 
the art of conversation is as much the art of listening as of talking. 
We have to understand the conscious and unconscious dynamics of 
the listening person, what it is that he can understand, how his own 
biases or limitations prevent his grasping what is being communicated. 
Basically, conversation means a two-way communication subject to 
thousands of inhibiting, limiting, and coloring factors. 

Now it seems to me that if we have a hard task to understand 
even everyday normal communication through conversation, we have 
at least as difficult a task to understand the nature of spontaneous 
or experimental telepathic communication. We have to understand 
the communicator when he consciously or unconsciously intends to 
beam his thought to another person and to understand the distant 
person who is somehow sensitive to him and how the two somehow 
prepare to interact, to give and to receive. We have to grasp the 
psychological understanding of each for the other, the way in which 
the communication is limited, symbolized, and directed to get past 
the limiting conditions. It seems to me that only when this systematic 
psychological job is completed from both ends, and the bridge con- 
necting the two is substantially constructed, can we begin to ask 
about the intimate nature of paranormal processes. It seems to me 
rather premature to theorize about the nature of the telepathic 
process, when actually we are scarcely likely to understand it at all 
except by first getting a reasonably complete picture of the psycho- 
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logical dynamics that are involved in communication itself, as it 
occurs in the one communicating and the one receiving the com- 
munication. This is knowledge which we by no means possess today 
or even know how to achieve. 


My plea, therefore, is for a complete natural history of the com- 
munication process, and in particular of that kind of spontaneous 
interchange towards which our research endeavor is now directed— 
gathering more and more data, on as large a scale as we can manage 
to achieve; to bring in, to interpret, to make sense, to understand 
in terms of what ultimately will be a structural natural history of 
the paranormal communication processes. I believe that with a great 
many fresh new cases psychologically studied shortly after they 
occur, carefully analyzed, thoughtfully interpreted, subject always to 
fresh interpretation and the building of an ever better theoretical 
structure, we have the possibility of proceeding at a far swifter pace 


and achieving a far deeper understanding than has even been possible 
in the past. 












Remote Night Tests for PK 


R. A. McCONNELL 


Abstract: A series of PK experiments was conducted in which about 
20,000 dice were thrown and photographed automatically while the 
subject was sleeping at a distance of a mile or more. The total score 
deviated positively fromi chance expectation with a CR of 1.47. 


Introduction 


In the light of the laboratory establishment of ESP, there is no 
good reason to doubt that most of the well-authenticated veridical 
dreams published by the Society for Psychical Research did in fact 
involve psi. Despite this evidence that the portion of the mind 
employed in the operation of psi is not necessarily inactive in sleep, 
surprisingly few experiments have been conducted with subjects in 
a normal (as distinct from the hypnotic) sleeping state. 

The work of Dr. G. B. Ermacora of Padua (1) in the years 
1892-93 is perhaps the most notable attempt to induce ESP in a 
sleeping subject. Dr. Ermacora, the experimenter, investigated at 
length the ability of a four-year-old girl to receive telepathic dreams 
from her adult cousin through the ostensible agency of a secondary 
trance personality of the cousin. The modern reader of this Italian 
work will develop a friendly respect for Dr. Ermacora and a good 
understanding of the experimental difficulties in an investigation of 
this sort. 

Little more seems to have been done until 1948 when Dr. Wilfried 
Daim, a psychiatrist in Vienna (2), has with apparently good success 
induced colored geometrical patterns into the dreams of a distant 
sleeper. 


Method 


The experiments of the present paper! sought to overcome one of 
the possible difficulties of a sleeping test for psi by investigating 
PK instead of ESP. It was thought that psi in a sleeping state 
might be more powerful or more dependable than in a waking state. 
This superiority might not be evident in tests of ESP because of a 
tendency to forget the sleeping images before they can be recorded. 
Since no motor activity is required in a PK test in which gaming 


1] wish to express my appreciation to R. J. Snowdon for assistance in 
tabulating data and to the A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, 
through whose financial support the analyses of this report were made possible. 
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dice are thrown and recorded automatically, such tests while sleeping 
might be a superior method of investigating psi. 


Another objective of the present experiment was to determine 
whether PK could operate at a distance of a mile or more. All 
previous successful PK tests were conducted while someone who 
knew the target was within a few feet of the dice. Dale and Woodruff 
(3) were unsuccessful in an attempt to demonstrate PK at a distance 
of 100 feet. 

In a sleeping test for PK an apparent difficulty lies in keeping 
the subject psychologically oriented toward the task during the 
period of operation of the automatic dice machine—it being assumed 
that in some sense this is a necessary condition for success. 


In the present experiments the following expedients were employed 
to this end: (a) the subject was made familiar with the machine and 
its surroundings, preferably by prior participation in a daytime 
experiment, (>) the subject was asked to think about the task in 
advance, particularly in a repetitious manner during the 15 minutes 
before going to bed, (c) the subject was asked to exclude other 
emotion-arousing thoughts before and after going to bed, (d) a 
chime was provided to signal the beginning of the test without 
necessarily waking the subject, (e) the subject tried to be in a lightly 
sleeping state during the actual operation of the machine. These 
procedures were developed during the first two series shown in 
Table 1 and used thereafter. 


Scope 


The experiments here reported involve 21,036 die faces thrown 
in the seven series listed in Table 1. The results taken as a whole, 
although suggestive, do not exhibit a statistically significant depar- 
ture from chance. It is believed that a report of this work should 
be made so as to show in some detail the methods that failed and to 
suggest procedures for future experiments. 


Table 1 presents all of the photographically recorded dice thrown 
for an intended target with no one in the dice machine room. These 
are all of the data of this kind taken while this machine was in the 
custody of the author. All of the throws of Table 1 were made 
between the hours of midnight and 5:15 a.m. Pittsburgh time. 


The dice were photographed at night without intended target as 
follows: one night before the first series of Table 1, six nights during 
the Organized Series when subjects cancelled appointments by mail, 
and at previously unknown random times on 36 nights scattered 
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TABLE 1 
Chronological Summary of Experiments 


Approximately 120 throws of two dice were made during some 
15 minute interval of one night for each target listed. 


} aca | ee 


Name of Series Targets (d = doubles) | First & Last Dates 















ject 
_| | 
RM Doubles | RM dddddddddd | 10/20/48-11/ 2/48 
RM Singles | RM | 111222333444555666 11/ 9/48-12/16/48 


RS Home RS | ddddd 12/21/48-12/31/48 
RS Peru RS | ddddd_ ddddd 1/18/49- 1/29/49 


RL First RL | 1 | 3/15/49- 3/19/49 
RL Second | RE | 11111 | 4/19/49- 4/23/49 


































(| pA | 654321 1/ 6/51- 1/17/51 
| MS | 123456 1/27/51- 2/ 7/51 
}) LK | 632451 2/15/51- 2/24/51 
Cryeieed = || «2D | | etme 2/27/51- 3/20/51 
|| CB | 651342 3/ 6/51- 3/24/51 
| cw | 452361 4/19/51- 4/27/51 









between November 3, 1948 and May 24, 1950. These 36 nights 
constitute the Random Night Series that is mentioned in the analyses. 


In all but one of the seven series of this report the subject was at 
a distance of one to twenty miles from the dice machine. In the RS 
Peru Series the intended subject was at a distance of several thousand 
miles. 


Where the listed target is “doubles,” the subject’s aim was to get 
the pair of die faces to be alike, regardless of the number of die face 
spots. Otherwise, the aim was to obtain as many faces as possible 
of the listed kind. 


Subjects 


None of the nine subjects had been previously tested at such length 
as to allow a presumption of psychokinetic ability. RM is the author. 
RS, the author’s colleague, had previous familiarity with the operation 
of the dice machine. RL was a high school science student whose 
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private experiments with dice showed extrachance deviations. RL 
had also been given daytime laboratory tests with the dice machine 
of this experiment, with inconclusive results. All of the six subjects 
in the Organized Series had watched the dice machine in operation. 
Five had participated in a daytime experiment with this machine and 
were chosen because of their above-average scores as well as their 
interest. 


Apparatus 


Two dice were tumbled within a rotating cage, motor driven about 
a short axis at 7.5 throws (half-turns) per minute. The dice at rest 
after each throw were photographed automatically with a serial num- 
ber upon one frame of 16 mm film.? 

The dice machine drew its power through a General Electric Com- 
pany switch clock which could be set to operate for any quarter-hour 
(actually, 16 minutes) in the next 1034 hours. For control tests at 
unknown times, the clock was placed in a box and operated by sewing 
threads led out through a common grommet from all levers in te 
desired time range. The times of the individual strokes of the camera 
solenoid were recorded with an Esterline-Angus Operation Recorder. 

A Westminster chime clock was used in the RM Singles and RL 
Second Series and with five of the Organized Series subjects. The 
other subject of the Organized Series used an alarm clock set to ring 
fifteen minutes before the start of the dice machine. 


Instructions to Subjects 


On the basis of experience in preceding series, Organized Series 
subjects were given the following instructions and suggestions, here 
considerably abbreviated. 

Choose six mornings preferably within some two week interval. 
Pick a quiet hour or hours between midnight and 4:00 a.m. when 
you will ordinarily have been asleep for at least two hours. The 
machine will throw dice for a quarter-hour beginning at the chosen 
time. It will operate per night, only once and for one person only. 

Assign one of the six target face numbers to each of the six nights 
in any secret order. You will endeavor to get as many die faces as 
possible corresponding to the target number chosen for the night. 


Preferably choose the target number no later than the noon before. 
Get normal sleep the night preceding and avoid fatigue. 


2 The machine was built by W. B. Scherer at the Parapsychology Laboratory 
of Duke University. 
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If you use the chime clock, place it in a nearby room where it 
will be plainly audible in the quiet of the night. Become accustomed 
to it several nights in advance. 


Go to bed at your regular hour after an unexciting evening. Devote 
the last 15 minutes before bed to concentration on the chosen target. 
To impress the number upon your mind you may wish to draw pic- 
tures of the target die face. After retiring, keep your thoughts away 
from other important matters. 


Try to be in a drowsing or lightly sleeping state when the machine 
is operating. If you awake immediately before or during the test 
interval, remember briefly the target number and then try to clear 
your mind and relax into sleep. 


Upon arising from your night’s sleep, fill in and mail the furnished 
question sheet together with any sketches or doodles made before 


sleeping. (Directions were also given for making appointments, 
cancellations, etc.) 


Other Procedures 


The dice machine was set up as a rule about 6 p.M. of the preceding 


day. All clocks were synchronized by the N.B.C. hourly radio time 
signal. The dice machine and the chime clock uncertainties were in 
general less than one minute. 


The target number was known in advance only to the subject, 
except in the case of the RS and RL series, when it was known also 
to RM. The times of machine operation were known to the subject 
and to RM. Scoring of the film was not carried out until the com- 
pletion of the RM Singles Series and until the end of each subject’s 
six nights in the Organized Series. This procedure is probably a 
generally desirable one in that it avoids an added complication of 
motivation on the part of persons who might influence the results. 


The data were translated from the film to data pages and then 
scored by procedures designed to eliminate all appreciable errors. 
These procedures included concealment of the target where feasible, 
routine verification of records and calculations, tabulation from IBM 
punched cards, and independent sampling for errors. 


Results 


The total score deviations for the several series are presented in 
Table 2. The chance probability 2P = .14 for the total deviation of 
all the experiments combined does not reach the level of significance. 
The total deviation for all of the work done by subject RM is sig- 
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TABLE 2 


Total Deviations for Grouped Series 





: No.of | No.of |Expecta-) Devia- 
Series . ? ° 
trials |successes tion | tion 


| RM (all) | 5537 987 | 920.5 


| 


RS (all) 1729 290 284.9 


RL (all) | 2292 413 | 3848 
| Organized| 8534 1396 | 14223 








| Total 18,092 3086 3012.5 
_ - 


nificant at the 2P = .02 level, but would be above that level if cor- 
rected for its selection from among the several series. The data from 
six subjects of the Organized Series showed no evidence of extra- 
chance behavior and have not been separately tabulated. 

For those series in which the target faces 1 to 6 were used equally, 
the expected frequency of success is one-sixth of the number of trials 
regardless of any dice bias. For the RL series in which the target 
face was one, the expectation was empirically determined. The 
observed probability of the one-face in 119,716 trials with these 
dice in this machine was .16791. Similarly, for the doubles series the 
expected number of successes was calculated from the empirical 
probability .16476 based upon 59,858 trials. The data of the Random 
Night Series were not statistically different from, and were therefore 
combined with, those from a daytime experiment to obtain the fore- 
going observed probabilities. 


Here, as elsewhere, a trial is a Bernoullian trial with a probability 
of about 1/6. If the target is for “doubles,” a single throw of two 
dice constitutes a trial. If the target is for “singles” (one or two faces 
of a specified kind), a throw is two trials. 


Scoring Trends 


Past experiments for psychokinesis with the subjects near the dice 
have usually shown trends in scoring rate. These may be divided 
according to whether they are within or between experimental sessions 
with the same subject. Where the experimental session is psycho- 
logically structured, as by means of data pages or rest periods, the 
within-session scoring trends are especially pronounced. In fact, the 
principal evidence ‘for the existence of PK is that offered by the 
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decline in scoring rate within the data page when measured in a 
specified way. 

Both the intra- and inter-session trends are generally downward 
in psi experiments, reflecting, it is supposed, a loss of spontaneity 
on the part of the subject. At least in the case of ESP, there is 
indisputable evidence that scoring trends of psychological origin may 
be not only downward, but also U-shaped or more complex. In some 
cases the nature of the trend may be explained in terms of an expected 
Gestalt perception of the task structure (4). In other cases, the 
reaction of the subject is apparently highly specific to the subject 
and has its rationale concealed (5). 

Because scoring trends are a well-known feature of psi research, 
it is customary to examine data for the kinds of trends previously 
observed. In searching for intersession trends, the grouping of the 
data as presented in Fig. 1 has been tailored to the structure of each 
series to eliminate uninferable target preference of the subjects, if 
any. The width of each graph bar in Fig. 1 is proportional to the 
number of trials involved. The psychological conditions in these group- 
ings are not comparable. For example, the last bar of the RM 
Doubles Series represents the last of that series; whereas the last 
bar of RM Singles Series represents the conclusion of a subdivision 


of the series before changing to the next target number. 


RM RS RL Orcanizep 
Doustes  Sinctes (ALL) (ALL) 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 


2 


a 
.20 2 .20 2 

AL co , 4 e 

oc 

ime ie i 7 = ll 
Ake) A te) Ae) A AS 
Ficure 1. Intersession Scoring Trends for the Several Series. Bars show 
scoring rate in temporal order from left to right as follows. The first bar 
combines: (a) the first five successive nights; (b) the first nights for each 
target number; (c) the first five successive nights; (d) the first nights of the 
two series; (e) the first nights of all subjects. (See Table 1.) The base line 
represents chance expectation. Corrections have been applied for dice bias 


where needed. The size of one theoretical standard deviation for the number 


of trials represented by each bar has been shown by a separated bar for 
each series. 


In Fig. 1, the RL First Series is not separated from the Second 
Series. The First Series had a scoring rate of 1.90 with a critical 
ratio of 1.94. The Second Series with a scoring rate 1.71 was close 
to the chance level. 


From Fig. 1 it is evident that the largest intersession trends were 
found in the RM Doubles and RL Series and that these are not strong 
enough to have statistical significance. 
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Although in the absence of data record structure, no pronounced 
scoring trend would be expected within the night session, the scoring 
rate for successive 12 throws of dice was examined for all subjects 
combined and for RM and RL together. The intrasession scoring 
trends were not significantly different from chance. 


Discussion 


If the occurrence of psychokinesis with subjects near dice apparatus 
of the rotating cage type can be regarded as established by prior 
experiments, and if the relatedness of PK and ESP is tentatively 
accepted on the basis of their similar characteristics, then it is not 
unreasonable to expect that PK could appear under the conditions 
of the present experiment. If, in this sense, the a priori probability 
for the appearance of PK was appreciable, then the a posteriori 
“probability” that PK did in fact occur is large enough to justify 
speculation as to how a better experiment might be conducted. 


To be most profitable, this kind of speculation should begin with 
the further assumption that PK was operating in the case of the RM 
and RL Series and was absent in the RS and Organized Series. 
Both the total deviations and the scoring trends lend themselves to 
this interpretation. 


The following remarks are offered on the basis of the foregoing 
assumptions and are not meant to imply that PK was necessarily 
evident in this series of experiments. 


These experiments provide no hit as to whether extensive previous 
association with the dice equipment is essential to success. From the 
literature of psi one would expect that such previous association 
would be important in so far as it influenced the subject’s orientation 
toward his task. 


From the logs and material submitted, the writer judges that RM 
and RL put more effort into their mental preparation than any of 
the other subjects. Nevertheless, most of the subjects clearly devoted 
earnest and intelligent attention to the task. 

The night memories recorded by the subjects of the RM and of 
the Organized Series indicate that on the whole they were able to 
sleep during the test period even when they awoke immediately 
before it began. It was originally feared that most subjects would 
find difficulty in this matter. 

The subject of the RS Series is a poor sleeper and she subse- 
quently revealed that from the first night she “found the whole thing 
a distasteful effort.” This suggests that RS held an ambivalent 
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attitude toward participation which might have been regarded as an 
unfavorable index. On the other hand, it is well known that failure 
to produce psi phenomena is not generally explainable solely in terms 
of conscious attitude. 


The results give no indication that successful subjects in daytime 
PK experiments will perform successfully at night. From the work 
of Nicol and Humphrey (6) it is evident that correlations between 
personality attributes and success in an ESP experiment can depend 
upon such minor procedural factors as whether the subject is told of 
his success after every card guess or only at the end of a card deck. 
Similarly, in speaking of her Rorshach work, Schmeidler (7) sug- 
gests that “ ... my research does not show the personality correlates 
of ESP ability as such, but only of ESP ability under the particular 
conditions of the experiment. Whenever the situation varies widely 
from these conditions, we can expect the optimum personality pattern 
to vary also.” 


Thus, in the light of available information about psi, it is unsound 
to suppose that the selection of night psi subjects from the above- 
average scorers in daytime tests will give any statistical advantage. 
On the contrary, it is not to be expected that the kind of subject who 
responds best in social cooperation with the daytime experimenter 


will likewise find a lonely, night-time test adapted to his personality. 
The procedure for subject selection used in the Organized Series 
of the present experiments is therefore not recommended to other 
investigators. 


In a similar vein, it is easy to believe that the mechanical pro- 
cedures involved in these experiments as shown by the instructions 
to the subject, are too complicated to be psychologically ideal. Effort 
should be directed toward simplifying the method as well as toward 
finding subjects for whom a complicated protocol would be an interest- 
ing challenge. 


It is clear from the work of the present paper that sleeping is not 
a magic state in which PK experiments are made easy. Choosing 
and motivating subjects appears to be as difficult for night tests as 
for day. On the basis of the present work this experimenter believes 
that the night method deserves further investigation, and that par- 
ticular attention should be given to the personality and sleeping habits 
of the subject. 
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Some Ostensibly Precognitive Dreams 


Over a period of approximately twenty years, my wife has cor- 
rectly predicted many times that she would soon receive money, 
which she had no normal reason to expect. “Soon” has meant 
sometimes a few hours, more often about one day, and only once as 
long as a week. These predictions have always been fulfilled and 
have always been based on a certain kind of dream. Sometimes she 
has received unexpected money without its advent having been 
heralded by the typical dream. However, the dream has never pre- 
ceded receipt of money that was expected anyway. 


The dreams that were predictive of money were differentiated 
from all others by the fact that they always included perception of 
excrement—which, my wife and I learned only recently, psycho- 
analysts recognize as a regular symbol for money. 

Over most of those twenty years, I had neither interest in para- 
normal phenomena nor any knowledge about them. For me, my wife’s 
predictions were only a minor curiosity to be mentioned to friends 
when the line of conversation suggested reference to them. In letters 
to Professor Ducasse, whom I have known a long time, I made 
reference once or twice to my wife’s ostensibly precognitive dreams, 
and he suggested that, when one occurred again, I should immedi- 
ately note the fact on a postcard and take it at once to the post 
office, so that the date and hour of cancellation should constitute an 
objective record of the fact that the dream had occurred and been 
reported before the arrival of the money it had come to be regarded 
as heralding. 

Through this correspondence with Professor Ducasse, my interest 
in my wife’s predictive dreams grew, and this led me to speak about 
them to various colleagues at St. Lawrence University, among others 
Professor Coyer, of the Psychology Department. Unknown to me, 
he, being skeptical about the matter, decided to play a trick on my 
wife. An account of it will constitute the first of the several instances 
of her precognitive dream that I shall now describe. 


Instance No. 1 


On March 11, 1954, at breakfast, my wife said to me that she 
had experienced during the night just past a dream containing the 
predictive symbol. This was the first time in over eighteen months 
that this had occurred. By this time, the suggestion, made to me 
months before, that I should record any such occurrence on a post- 
card, had been forgotten; so it was not acted upon. The dream was 
that my wife and I had purchased, and were going through, the 
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house of Professor R. now dead, formerly of the Department of 
Psychology. It was in the backyard of this house that, in her dream, 
she saw the identifying symbol. She saw also the dog (painted 
green!) of the present head of the psychology department. 


After breakfast, I left for the University, and returned a little 
before noon. The mail comes around noon. On that day it contained 
the following letter addressed to my wife, whose name is Mary: 

“Mary, 
Did you expect you’d receive money today? 
Bob Coyer”’ 

Scotch-taped to the letter was one penny. 


I then called up Professor Coyer and told him that the dream 
had occurred the preceding night, and hence that the answer to the 
question in his letter was “Yes.” Lest he think I was “pulling his 
leg,” I put my wife on the phone, and she repeated the facts to him. 

A few days later, at the suggestion of Professor Ducasse to whom 
I had written about this occurrence, I asked Professor Coyer for a 
statement of his part in the affair. He kindly furnished it, and it 
reads as follows: 


March 19, 1954 
To Whom It May Concern: 


I have been asked by Professor Frederick Dommeyer to relate 
my role in a recent “enterprise” relating to what might be called 
parapsychology. Because I profess skepticism of extrasensory 
perception (and various forms of parapsychology) Professor 
Dommeyer and I have had occasion to discuss some of the 
reports with which he is familiar. Among these reports which 
he has related was one pertaining to Mrs. Dommeyer’s apparent 
consistency in anticipating the receipt of money. 


In discussing this individual case I suggested to Professor 
Dommeyer that he might enclose a dollar in an envelope and 
mail it to his wife. The implication was that Mrs. Dommeyer, 
if really “psychic,” would anticipate receipt of money prior to 
receiving the letter. Statistically, of course, this would be an 
unfair assumption. I forgot the matter and did not talk with 
Professor Dommeyer about it again. 

About two weeks later, on March 9, 1954, I recalled the 
conversation and decided upon following up the suggestion 
made to Dommeyer, i.e., that he send money to his wife. In a 
rather facetious mood I enclosed a penny with a note to Mrs. 
Dommeyer asking if she had any idea that she was going to 
receive money. 

The letter was posted by the secretary of the psychology 
department. 
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Since then Professor Dommeyer has informed me of his wife’s 
dream relating to the psychology department (of which I am 
a member), and of money, just prior to receipt of my note 
and penny. 

These facts represent my participation in a series of events 
which, to some, might convey “extrasensory perception.”” Unfor- 
tunately I do not share this conviction. 

RosBert A. CoyErR 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 


The following is my wife’s own statement: 
March 17, 1954 

As far back as I can remember, I have always had dreams 
when I sleep. When I was in my twenties, however, I noticed 
that a certain sort of dream was always followed by money 
brought to me from an unexpected source. Sometimes it was a 
gift, or it came in the mail or I found money. I never could tell 
how much money—but some always came to me. 

One morning last week, I mentioned to my husband that I 
had had my special dream and wondered how much I would 
be getting. My dream also contained associations with the psy- 
chology department of St. Lawrence University. Around noon 
that day our mail arrived and a letter, addressed to me, came 
from the psychology department. I was very curious about this 
letter, for I have had nothing to do with the psychology people 
especially. Opening the letter, I found a penny attached and 
the question about it “Did you expect you’d receive money 
today?” 


Of course, I expected money! But not from the psychology 
department or a mere penny! 


MarIAM DoOMMEYER 


Instance No. 2 


On the morning of March 23, 1954, my wife told me that during 
the night just past she had again had a dream containing the predic- 
tive feature. Since this followed so shortly after the instance described 
above, I remembered the advice about the postcard. I went to the 
post office and sent three postcards, captioned “test card,” stating 
that the dream had just occurred. One was addressed to Mrs. Allison, 
editor of the JourNat of the A.S.P.R., one to Professor Ducasse, 
and one to myself. Each card is postmarked March 23, 1954, 9 a.m. 
The time of mailing entered by me on the cards at the time I wrote 
them was 8:30 A.M. 


Nothing happened on March 23 and I began to wonder whether 
the dream would fail in its precognitive capacity on this, the first 
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occasion on which I had recorded on a postcard the time of its 
occurrence. 


On the 24th, however, a registered letter came in the noon mail, 
from my mother-in-law, containing $10, to be used by my wife at 
her discretion for a birthday gift to my daughter, thirteen years old. 
Her birthday is April 1. We were not expecting any gift for her as 
early as March 24. And my mother-in-law often in the past has not 
sent money for the children’s birthdays, but other things such as 
articles of clothing. 


The envelope of the registered letter, which I sent to Mrs. Allison, 
was postmarked as sent March 22 in Providence, R. I., where my 
wife’s mother resides; and was also postmarked as received in the 
Canton post office at 10 a.m. March 24, 1954. The dream occurred 
during the night of March 22-23. The money arrived about 26 hours 
after my wife had told me of the dream. 


Professor Ducasse had suggested that my wife should send her 
own statement of the facts to Mrs. Allison. She did so, and it reads 
as follows: 

March 30, 1954 

During the night [of March 22-23], I dreamed my husband 
got a job at Clinton, N. Y. We were temporarily living with 
“the Bateses,” friends of ours. Our children were making much 
noise in the yard. I ran out to ask them to quiet down and 
stepped into my “symbol” for receiving money in the near 
future. 

In the morning, I mentioned the above dream to my husband 
and wondered how much money I was to receive and where 
it was coming from. 

My husband sent a card to himself and to Professor Ducasse 
right away. Twenty-six hours later, money came to me from 
my mother to be used for my daughter’s birthday. 


MARIAM DOMMEYER 


Instance No. 3 

On April 9, 1954, I wrote to Mrs. Allison in part as follows: “This 
morning, before we had got out of our beds, my wife said that she 
had had [that night] the dream that, for her, signifies the coming 
of money. I asked her about the content of the dream and it involved 
the usual ‘sign.’ ” It concerned a neighbor, Mrs. W., who, in the 
dream, was changing the diaper of her baby. 

After breakfast, I went to the Canton post office and sent three 
“test cards”—one to myself, one to Mr. W., and one to Professor 
Ducasse. The card I had sent to myself arrived in the noon mail. 
It was postmarked April 9, 1954, 9 a.m. 
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In the same mail, that is, about five hours after my wife had 
reported having had the dream during the night of April 8-9, a letter 
addressed to my wife came from Durham, N. C., postmarked April 
6, 1954, 8 p.m. It contained a dollar bill in a blank sheet of paper, 
without any indication as to who the sender might be. I thought it 
might be a colleague of mine, Professor S., who at the time was 
visiting relatives living in the Carolinas. Also, that it might have 
been Mrs. Allison, and I wrote her asking about it. She replied, saying 
she had not sent it. 


Professor Ducasse was at that time aboard ship, on his way to 
France. Mrs. Allison, however, wrote him on April 17, saying that 
“Professor Dommeyer’s wife again had her ‘dream’ which was ful- 
filled when she received a dollar bill in an envelope postmarked 
Durham, N. C., with no indication who the sender might be, about 
five hours after she had told her husband of the occurrence [of the 
dream].” Professor Ducasse then wrote to Mrs. Allison, saying that 
it was he who had put the dollar bill in the envelope, and that, on 
April 4, he had sent it to Professor Hornell Hart with the simple 
request that he address it to the address he gave him, and mail it; 
saying to Professor Hart that it had to do with an experiment in 
ESP, of which he would give him the details eventually. 


In the meantime, I had written to Professor Ducasse, saying that 
if by any chance he had sent the dollar, I wanted to refund it to him. 
He replied, repeating what he had written to Mrs. Allison, and 
strongly urging me not to return that dollar, or other money that 
might be heralded by the dream; because this would change the emo- 
tional significance of the money from that of a gift to that of a test, 


and that this might well queer the functioning of the obscure ESP 
mechanism involved. 


Instance No. 4 


This instance relates to a dream containing the usual predictive 
sign, which my wife had during the night of May 18-19, 1954. This 
instance differs from the others in that, after awakening in the morn- 
ing, my wife felt some doubt as to whether money would be forth- 
coming, instead of the usual feeling of conviction that it would come. 


I nevertheless recorded the occurrence of the dream by mailing 
a postcard to myself, the post office cancellation of it being 9 a.m. 
May 19, 1954. My wife’s doubt as to whether this dream would turn 
out to have been predictive was due to the fact that although in the 
dream she perceived the usual predictive symbol, yet as the dream 
proceeded she saw that she had been mistaken, and that the fact was 
instead that a cat had regurgitated. 
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May 19 was a Wednesday, and no money was received on that day ; 
but on Thursday, in the noon mail, an unexpected letter arrived 
from Mary’s mother, addressed to Mary, and containing $5.00. This 
gift was for no special occasion. The time was not that of anyone’s 
birthday, or of any anniversary, or anything of the sort. The envelope, 
which had not been addressed by Mary’s mother herself but by one of 
her other children, was postmarked Providence, R. I., May 18, 1954, 
10 p.m. The dream, as stated above, occurred during the night of 
May 18-19. 


This case is interesting because it shows that whereas the dream’s 
predictiveness is paranormal, the feeling of confidence that money 
will come, which Mary has when she awakens, is not itself paranormal 
at all, but is a natural result of the fact that, out of the many instances 
of the dream during the last twenty years, she cannot recall any that 
has failed to be followed by the receipt of otherwise unexpected 
money. In this fourth instance, her doubt as to whether money would 
come was directly traceable to the fact that the dream was of a 
misperception of the predictive symbol. 


Instance No. 5 


During the night of September 27-28 my wife again had a dream 
containing the sign for the receipt of unexpected money. I recorded 
the fact on postcards at 8:10 a.m., addressed one to Professor 
Ducasse and one to myself, and mailed them. The cancellation times 
the mailing as 9 a.m. September 28, 1954. The antecedent and sub- 
sequent events were as follows: During the evening of September 27, 
a friend, Mrs. L., invited my wife to accompany her on a drive to 
Saranac Lake the next day. The next day, i.e., the 28th, Mary learned 
that another friend, Mrs. S. and her mother Mrs. Q., would also 
come. They got to Saranac Lake about 1:30 p.m. and went to the 
hotel, parking the car. Mary took from her bag her purse, in which 
she had the correct change for the meter; but, before she was able 
to get the nickel out, Mrs. S. said, “Here, Mary, use this,” and tried 
to give her the coin she had ready. Mary protested but Mrs. S. in- 
sisted, and Mary therefore took the nickel. 


Thus it turned out that, some five-and-a-half hours after my wife 
had reported to me her special dream, she did again receive unex- 


pected money, even in the face of a protest against accepting it. My 
wife’s own statement of the occurrence is as follows: 


October 6, 1954 
On the morning of September 28, I told my husband of my 
“special’”’ dream—signifying money from an unexpected source. 
On that day I and three lady friends took a ride to Saranac 
Lake. One of the women had to go there to visit her aunt, who 
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had an accident recently. I went along for the ride. We stopped 
at Saranac Hotel and I got my purse out to put a coin in the 
meter. One of my friends thrust a nickel into my hand and asked 
me to use it. I protested, of course, because my purse was in my 
hand. She insisted—so I took it and thought no more about it 
until my dream was discussed with my husband. 


MarIAM DOMMEYER 


This instance is especially interesting for several reasons. One is 
that Mary’s receiving the money was not in this case the result of 
anybody’s plan preceding the dream. This rules out the telepathy 
explanation, which would fit, as well as the precognition hypothesis 
would, the earlier instances mentioned. Another feature is that in 
this instance the coming of the money was quite devoid of the dramatic 
character that had attached to the others. This, and the trifling 
amount involved, at first caused me not to “count” the receipt of 
that nickel by Mary as fulfillment of her dream. But when I men- 
tioned the matter to Professor Ducasse, he pointed out that the 
amount had been even less in the Coyer instance; and that the 
dramatic or nondramatic character of the way in which the money 
comes is not a character of the event itself, but only of the manner 
in which it strikes us: dramatic when, as in the other instances, 
nothing is antecedently known of the events which were leading up 
to receipt of the gift; but nondramatic when, as in this fifth instance, 
the events culminating in the gift were directly observed and more- 
over so commonplace that the receiving of the money was not at the 
time thought of as constituting fulfillment of the dream’s prediction. 
The nondramatic character of the receipt of that nickel was thus a 
purely subjective matter, which should not be permitted to interfere 
with the recording of the objective facts. 


oe ee 


This fifth instance of the dream and of its invariable sequel is the 
last one up to the time of this writing. Now, however, it will perhaps 
be well to add an account of another event, which does not constitute 
either an additional instance of or an exception to the invariability 
of the dream-money sequence, but which might conceivably throw 
some light on one or another aspect of those uncanny sequences. 

In a letter to Professor Ducasse, Mrs. Allison had raised the ques- 
tion whether, in the third instance, the rather long time interval 
between the time at which he had put the dollar bill in an envelope 
and written to Professor Hart asking him to address it to my wife 
and mail it, and the time of her dream (night of April 8-9) heralding 
receipt of it, might not have some bearing on the “precognition” vs. 
“telepathy” hypotheses as to the nature of the occurrence. This caused 
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Professor Ducasse to plan a new experiment that would involve a 
still longer time interval. 


Accordingly, on September 19, he put a dollar bill in a stamped 
envelope addressed to my wife, enclosed it in a sealed blank envelope, 
and wrote to Professor Roland Walker, of the Department of Biology 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, enclosing that blank envelope, 
saying that it had to do with an ESP experiment about which he 
would tell him eventually, and requesting him to do the following: 

“a) a few days after receiving this letter—say, towards the 
end of the week—open the enclosed envelope. 

b) in it you will find a stamped and addressed envelope the 
address of which is covered by a blue slip of paper lightly stuck 
and clipped. 

c) be very careful not to see the address. 

d) mail that envelope after detaching the blue slip, with the 
face bearing the address kept away from your sight. 

e) make a record of the date and time at which you do this. 

f) write and send me a simple statement that I asked you to 
do these things, and that you have done them.” 

On September 25, Professor Walker sent to Professor Ducasse a 
very detailed and precise statement of his compliance with those 
instructions on September 24. By the noon mail on September 25, 
the letter which contained the dollar bill and which had been mailed 
the day before in Troy by Professor Walker, was received by my 
wife. But no money-predictive dream had preceded its arrival. 

As stated above, this does not constitute an exception to the rule 
which has obtained with regard to her dreams, to wit, that a dream 
containing the symbol mentioned is invariably followed by receipt of 
otherwise unexpected money. (The rule is not that receipt of unex- 
pected money is invariably preceded by the dream.) Professor 
Ducasse had intended the time interval between his putting the bill 
in an envelope and receipt of it by my wife to be longer than in 
Instance No. 3, but actually it turned out to be just about the same. 
The only difference, then, between the antecedents of the two instances 
was that Professor Hart wrote and therefore knew the address to 
which the letter he mailed was going, whereas Professor Walker 
neither wrote nor looked at the address of the letter he mailed. Is 


this perhaps why the dream occurred in the one but not in the 
other case? 


Professor Walker has suggested that readers would be better able 
to form their own judgments as to which dream anticipated which 
receipt of how much money if the events were presented in the form 
of a chronological table. It is therefore supplied as follows, all dates 


being in 1954. 
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A Note On the Need For Rigid Testing Conditions 


GERTRUDE R. SCH MEIDLER 


This brief account of a disappointing experiment with a Japanese 
diviner is submitted less for its intrinsic interest, than in the hope 
that it will point up, once again, the wide gap between mediumistic 
research which is tightly controlled, and research which is controlled 
fairly well. Results which were impressive, obtained under moderately 
good conditions, dwindled to nothing when the factor of suggestion 
was ruled out. 


Professor Kodama, a Japanese philosopher and diviner, and a 
follower of Lao-Tse, recently visited the United States, and agreed 
to give a lecture and demonstration before an informal group, to 
which the author was invited. Since he states that he does not under- 
stand any language except Japanese, all communication was through 
an interpreter. Professor Kodama told us of many successful predic- 
tions he had made, by means of his ability to control a force which 
pervades the universe. As demonstration of the power of this force, 
he performed the following experiment on the evening of November 
28, 1954. He called for a bottle of his host’s whiskey, and for two 
empty glasses. Whiskey was poured from the bottle into one of the 
glasses, which was then set aside on a mantel. The bottle was closed, 
Professor Kodama meditated over it, made certain signs on it, and 
announced that it was changed. He then poured from it into the 


second glass, and invited members of the group to taste from the 
two glasses. 


In this informal gathering, no one volunteered, and a pause became 
embarrassingly long. The host then called on one of the guests, who 
had some reputation as a judge of whiskey, and who came forward 
to taste. This man told some of us, later, that he expected to find 
no difference between the two glasses, and that as he was walking 
forward for the tasting, he was also roughing out a tactful way of 
stating that the two tasted the same. But instead he found a differ- 
ence : that the treated whiskey was noticeably stronger than the other. 
After he announced his finding, several other guests came to taste the 
two glasses, and all confirmed his judgment. As one phrased it, the 
whiskey over which Dr. Kodama had meditated tasted like schnapps, 
and the other tasted milder, like a commercial blend. This guest, a 
highly intelligent man, later retasted the two in the opposite order, 
but found that the difference persisted. 


In response to questions (through the interpreter) Professor 
Kodama told us that he was able to change the strength of any liquid, 
even a chemically pure acid or salt solution, but that his power could 
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be used only for good, and would not create an explosion, a fire, or 
any harmful effect. The treated liquid, since it was influenced by the 
universal power, would be beneficial to health. 


Such observations, confirmed by critical, experienced, and honest 
onlookers, seemed too important to neglect. Dr. Kodama was scheduled 
to return to Tokyo in about a week. The author therefore hurriedly 
arranged another session (through interpreters from Asian House). 
Professor Kodama repeated that he would be able to change a 
standard acid solution, and readily agreed to go to a chemical labora- 
tory for a test. At the time he selected, in the late afternoon of 
December 2, 1954, he was brought into a quiet room in the laboratory, 
a flask of hydrochloric acid was drawn from a standard solution, he 
meditated and made signs over it, and reported that he had changed 
it. Tests showed that it had precisely the same level of acidity as the 
standard solution. A bottle of whiskey was then brought in, and some 
of it was poured into each of two flasks. He meditated over one, 
made the appropriate signs, and reported it was changed; then, as it 
was being taken away for testing, he called back the author, to 
emphasize that this was now “God-whiskey,” with health-giving 
powers, as well as a change in flavor, and was not to be wasted. 
Whiskey from each flask was poured into three glasses. The six 
glasses, identified only by code numbers, were given to two sensitive 
and experienced tasters, members of the laboratory’s “Sensory 
Panel.” The tasters were told to group the glasses according to flavor. 
They were screened from each other while they made their judg- 
ments. Their groupings were made with great difficulty (they 
reported that there were no clear differences among the flavors). 
The groupings had no relation with each other, nor did either have 
a relation with the flask from which the whiskey was poured. Thus 
this test, like the one with hydrochloric acid, showed no effect from 
Professor Kodama’s powers. 

From these null results, it may be legitimate to draw two conclu- 
sions. One is that Professor Kodama believed in his own claims, since 
otherwise, on the eve of his departure for Tokio, he could easily have 
refused to come to the testing laboratory, on the ground that his time 
was fully occupied. His claims, in this sense, seem to have been honest. 
The other conclusion is that, under informal conditions of observation, 
critical, detached, and intelligent observers may find that their sense 
deceives them, as the result of suggestion. We would therefore be 
well advised, even when there is no suspicion of fraud, not to trust 
our own observations except under the tightest experimental controls. 





Review 


THE IMPRISONED SPLENDOUR. By Raynor C. Johnson. 
Pp. XIV+424. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1953. $5.00. 


Dr. Johnson is a physicist who has lectured at the Universities of 
Belfast and London and, for the last twenty years, has been Master 
of Queen’s College in the University of Melbourne. He is the author 
of a book on spectroscopy and of various technical papers in the 
field of physics. In the present work he steps beyond its borders and, 
in the words of the book’s subtitle, undertakes “an approach to 
Reality, based upon the significance of data drawn from the fields 
of Natural Science, Psychical Research and Mystical Experience.” 
The first three parts of the book deal, respectively, with the data of 
these three fields; and Part IV with “The Significance of the 
Whole”—the questions which above all interest Dr. Johnson being 
about men and the world: “Why they themselves exist, what kind of 
a world they live in, or indeed why there is a world at all” (p. 18). 
He wants answers to them that shall have the status not merely of 
beliefs, or hopes, or articles of faith, but of knowledge. 

A search for knowledge as distinguished from one for those subjec- 
tive solaces, however, would have dictated that wishes as to what 
specific answers the search will return be left out of the searching 
process. But this is not Dr. Johnson’s way, for he candidly tells the 
reader at the outset what particular findings he wants. These are, 
specifically, “that the universe is friendly, that our feet are set on 
an intelligible pilgrimage, and that there is Love at the heart of 
things” (p. 18). His aim, thus, is not to discover whether or not 
these propositions are in fact true, but to prove that they are true. 
Hence, in the book, his actual position is that of an advocate endeavor- 
ing to make out a case for a client whose cause he believes a priori 
to be meritorious—a position very different from that of an inquirer 
impartially surveying all the relevant facts with a mind no less open 
to distressing conclusions if the balance of evidence should dictate 
them, than to the rosy ones the author longs for. 

Many of the facts and problems of the natural sciences, which 
Dr. Johnson surveys in Part I, make fascinating reading. They con- 
cern the dimensions of the macrocosm in space and in time; the 
possible distribution of life in it; the microcosm of atoms and sub- 
atomic “particles”; the living cell and the patterns of cells which 
constitute organisms ; evolution, its puzzles, and its significance. Then 
man—as an animal, as a thinker, and as an engineer; also as an 
escapist from action and achievement. And finally, a chapter contrast- 
ing the world of physics with that of common sense, discussing the 
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limitations of the scientific method, and endorsing the ideas set forth 
in G.N.M. Tyrrell’s book, Grades of Significance. 


To deal with the variety of puzzles encountered in this survey and 
at other points later, the author outlines in the Introduction and 
elaborates farther on as occasion arises, a would-be explanatory device, 
which consists in appealing to Mind—spelled with a capital “M” and 
endowed with ad hoc faculties such as Reason, Memory, Purposive- 
ness ; to Life, likewise dignified by a capital initial; and to “buddhi”— 
from a Sanskrit word meaning Wisdom—conceived as a level of 
man’s being higher than Mind and conveniently endowed with an 
infallible capacity to apprehend Truth (also with a capital initial) 
and to discern values. 

The criticisms, however, to which these ingenuous verbalisms might 
well tempt carping readers, are nipped in advance by the author’s 
disarmingly frank statement in the Preface that he has no professional 
qualifications in the field of philosophy; and perhaps also by the 
reader’s own reflection that, alas, even some distinguished philosophers 
have more than once themselves similarly sinned little less grievously. 

Part II, “The Data of Psychical Research,” which comprises almost 
half of the entire book, gives a useful, adequate, and—like the rest 
of the book—well and interestingly written account of the chief kinds 
of paranormal phenomena, spontaneous and experimental. Telepathy, 
Clairvoyance, Precognition and Retrocognition, Psychometry, Appari- 
tions and Hauntings, “Astral” projection, Materialization, Psycho- 
kinesis, and Poltergeist phenomena, are considered in turn and illus- 
trated by judiciously chosen extracts from the published reports. The 
variety of hypotheses, concerning the constitution of man and of the 
world, which have been constructed by diverse authors in the attempt 
to account for the phenomena, are outlined and commented upon by 
Dr. Johnson. In a chapter on “The Complex Structure of Man,” 
he adds to his own earlier surmises on the subject, sketching a con- 
ception patently influenced by certain Hindu beliefs, by the doctrines 
of the Theosophists, and by the dubious speculations of Tyrrell— 
who, it may be mentioned in passing, is justly described in a recent 
book as a “remarkable experimentalist but feeble philosopher.”! Dis- 
armingly again, however, Dr. Johnson writes (with special reference 
to the hypothesis of a “psychic aether” but with wider applicability ) 
that “‘it is easy to speculate . . . It is all too easy to endow this tertium 
quid, which we have called a psychic aether, with all those qualities 
which will account for observed data. What we need is a programme 
of research to secure that a minimum is postulated and a maximum 
correlated” (p. 248). In this context, obviously, “correlated” would 


1R. Amadou, La Parapsychologie, Paris, 1954, p. 310. 
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mean in particular that, as in the natural sciences, the reality of the 
entities and properties postulated should be certified by their capacity 
to predict facts not yet observed, but observable. 


In connection with the programme to which he refers, Dr. Johnson 
then expresses a thought which has probably suggested itself also 
to more than one of the persons who have approached psychic 
phenomena with scientific rather than sentimental or religious inter- 
est—the thought, namely, “that we shall not get very far until a 
number of well-educated scientifically trained persons develop their 
own clairvoyant faculty” (p. 248). A similar desideratum, of course, 
would apply with regard to the other paranormal faculties. 


The last chapter of Part II is devoted to the problem of survival. 
The possible nature of a discarnate life, the sort of evidence that 
would be acceptable as proof of survival, the evidence from book 
tests, proxy sittings and cross-correspondences, and the nature of 
mediumship, are considered; and the opinions of a number of 
eminent persons on the subject of survival are cited. The author 


regards survival, if not as rigorously proven, at least as highly 
probable. 


The data of mystical experience are surveyed in Part III. Some 
fifteen spontaneous cases of this type of experience are cited and 
commented upon, and something is said about the methods by which 
mystics have sought the experience. The author differentiates—as 
indeed the mystics themselves have often done—between psychism 
and mysticism. Psychical experiences may happen to have mystical 
significance for the experient—may give him some “insight into the 
nature of Reality”’—but they are not inherently mystical. 


One consequence of the partiality of the author’s aim, mentioned 
earlier, is his neglect of the fact that experiences also occur which 
the experient would, like the mystic, describe also as “insights into 
the nature of Reality”; but which, instead of blissfully ecstatic, are 
on the contrary horrible, appalling, and terrible. These, it is true, 
we are wont to describe as psychopathological. But this is because 
we find the forms of behavior they induce objectionable; not because 
we actually know that “Reality,” as distinguished from the familiar 
surface of things, is not indeed appalling, instead of or as well as, 
beatific as the mystics report and we long to believe. 


Part IV opens with a chapter on Pre-existence and Reincarna- 
tion—that is, on the idea, which has commended itself to a number 
of eminent thinkers, that a man’s present life on earth is not his first 
and will not be his last; and on the related doctrine of “Karma,” that 
is, the doctrine that his thoughts, feelings, and desires—no less than 
his actions—automatically will have for him, in his present life or a 
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future one, consequences appropriate to their particular nature; so 
that each man is now reaping as he sowed in the past, and will in the 
future reap as he now sows. From the last chapter of the book, “The 
Purpose of Human Life,” the reader gathers that Dr. Johnson inclines 
to believe that the significance of human life is best conceived along 
the lines the doctrines just mentioned define. 


The over-all tacit assumption of the book is certainly right, that 
all facts—not only those recognized or explicable as of today by the 
natural sciences—should be taken into account when one attempts to 
form a conception of the world, of man, and of his place and destiny 
in it. The author’s a priori hopes, however, influence his selection of 
facts and his interpretations of them. And his conclusions as to “the 
significance of the whole”’—whatever their merits—are of course not 
particularly novel. Nor are they defined with greater precision or 
based on more evidence than had yet been done by some others who 
had reached similar ones. The book, in any case, is good reading and 
stimulating throughout. It will undoubtedly open new horizons of 
thought to many of its readers. 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 


THREE PAPERS ON THE SURVIVAL PROBLEM. Pamphlet 
Containing Three Articles by Gardner Murphy. Reprinted from 
the January, April, and October 1945 numbers of this JouRNAL. 
Edition of 300 copies. Pp. 90. $2.50. 

The demand for these articles which are out of print continues, 
and a new edition under one cover is now available. 

The first article, “An Outline of Survival Evidence,” presents the 
various classes of evidence in organized form. 

The second article, “Difficulties Confronting the Survival Hypoth- 
esis,” is concerned with the problem of finding evidence for survival 
which cannot be explained by some other hypothesis. 

The third article, “Field Theory and Survival,” discusses the 
implications of field theory (complex organized wholes cannot be 
fully understood in terms of ingredient parts) for psychical research. 
The interpersonal nature of telepathic and clairvoyant processes is 
considered and the hypothesis is extended to relate to the future and 
the past. The most cogent types of survival evidence are indicated. 

Throughout the three articles important cases serve as illustrations 
for the subject matter under consideration. 





Cambridge Conference on Spontaneous Cases 


The Society for Psychical Research (London) will hold a Coa- 
ference on Spontaneous Cases at Newnham College, Cambridge 
University, from July 11 to 17, 1955. 

The Conference has been made possible through the generous 
support of the Parapsychology Foundation in New York of which 
Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett is President. The meeting has been organized 
by Mr. W. H. Salter, Hon. Secretary and former President of the 
S.P.R., in consultation with Dr. Gardner Murphy, Director of Re- 
search, The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, General Re- 
search Consultant of the Parapsychology Foundation, and Chairman 
of the Research Committee of the A.S.P.R. 


The purpose of the meeting is to provide an opportunity for the 
discussion of various types of spontaneous phenomena, including 
apparitions of the living and the dead, travelling clairvoyance, haunts, 
and poltergeists and to devise better methods for the collection, 
authentication, and interpretation of cases. 

Mr. Salter will be Chairman of the Conference. Two sessions have 
been arranged for most days at which papers will be read followed 
by discussion. The meeting on Saturday, July 16, will consider the 
passing of resolutions for furthering the work of the Conference and 
its continuance on an international level. 

The S.P.R. members at the Conference will include Mr. G. W. 
Lambert, the Society’s new President; Professor F.J.M. Stratton, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; Professor C. D. Broad, 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor H. H. Price, New College, 
Oxford; and Mrs. K. M. Goldney, Organizing Secretary of the 
S.P.R. Among American participants will be Mrs. Garrett, Dr. 
Murphy, Professor C. J. Ducasse, Brown University; Dr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Rhine, Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University; Profes- 
sor Hornell Hart, Duke University; Mrs. E. W. Allison, Secretary, 
and Mrs. L. A. Dale, Research Associate, of the A.S.P.R. 


European participants expected at the Conference include Mr. 
Robert Amadou, Secretary General, Groupe d’Etudes Parapsycholo- 
giques, Paris; Professor Emilio Servadio, Vice-President, Societa 
Italiana di Metapsichica, Rome; Mr. Aage Slomann, member of the 
3oard of Directors of the Danish S.P.R.; Dr. Thorstein Wereide, 
University of Oslo; and Mr. George Zorab, Hon. Secretary, Neth- 
erlands S.P.R. 








HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 


Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychothcrapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 





other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











